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young man fo Caracas 


Seeking a way to use his life for the build- 
ing of a peaceful world, Dick Hutchison, 
Illinois 61, has been assigned to a year of 
service in Caracas. In that teeming Vene- 
zuelan city Dick will be YMCA World 
Service Worker. His job will be to work 
among the young people of the city to help 
them provide for themselves a recreational 
and educational program. 

A native of Greenfield, Illinois, Dick 
spent three years giving leadership to the 
University of Illinois YMCA, serving as its 
president during his senior year. One of his 
major YMCA program interests was the 
USA-USSR Forum which drew top faculty 
and students to the series of discussions on 
understanding the relations between the 
two countries. This interest later attracted 
Dick to participate in the National Student 
YMCA-YWCA’s 1959 USA-USSR Ex- 
change program which took him to the 
Soviet Union. 

A trip to Cuba in 1959 excited Dick 
about the reforms being made by Fidel 
Castro. New information about Cuba 
helped Dick later to take a second look at 
Cuba and to revise his first evaluation. But 
his keen interest in international coopera- 
tion was not to be discouraged. He began 
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to look for a way to serve overseas. He 
heard about the YMCA’s World Service 
Worker plan, inaugurated in 1959, and ap- 
plied for assignment in the 1961-1962 
year. Chosen in April, he began to make 
immediate preparations, including the 
study of Spanish. 

Presiding over a strong campus YMCA 
program and ranking among the top Illini 
student leaders have provided Dick with 
experiences that will help him in Caracas. 
He will be responsible for working with 
boys and young men who will want to par- 
ticipate in YMCA program as well as to 
learn from Dick about life in the USA. 

Taking with him his banjo-playing abil- 
ity (his favorite is “You Are My Sun- 
shine”), his subtle sense of humor, his 
man-about-the-campus wardrobe, and his 
deep interest in people of many lands, Dick 
Hutchison has the chance to give expres- 
sion to his long felt wish to serve his fel- 
low men. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN salutes Dick 
Hutchison as he assumes his task in a city 
that welcomes the services of a young, 
dedicated American—one who goes to 
work with Venezuelans and not to serve as 
a foreign director of their program. 
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new editor 


New Editor of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
effective July 1 is Robert E. Mims. 
Mr. Mims will assume active guid- 
ance of our magazine with the 
October 1961 issue. 

Formerly a staff member in the 
University of Texas Journalism 
School, Mims also has served as 
Editor of the Daily TEXAN. Mims 
holds a BA in Journalism and an 
MA in English from the University 
of Texas. He has been active in the 
YMCA, the Wesley Foundation and 
the Christian Faith and Life Com- 
munity on the Texas campus. He 
holds membership in several cam- 
pus honorary groups. 

He has had newspaper experience 
in the political writing field and has 
had articles published in THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN and Seventeen. Six origi- 
nal short stories were submitted for 
his master’s thesis. 

Mr. Mims is married to the for- 
mer Joyce Henderson who has been 
an undergraduate leader in the 
YWCA at the University of Texas, 
as well as nationally. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN welcomes 
Mr. Mims and looks forward to new 
growth of the magazine under his 
leadership. 
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[his Fall thousands of young people will arrive on our 
American college campuses laden down with overstuffed 
suitcases, tennis rackets, golf clubs, portable radios, and 
other such “academic” equipment. Although these new 
college homes will vary from the ivy-covered college of 
the East to the big metropolitan university of the Mid- 
west and West, each new student will have one common 
question in mind: “What's going to happen now?” 

You'll be asking yourself what new friends will I make, 
what new experiences will | have—in other words, what 
can happen to me this year? 

There are so many things that can and that are going 
to happen, that it is impossible to cover them all. But, if 
| were to make one general point it would be this: It is 
not that you will meet problems and have to make diffi- 
cult decisions. This is to be expected. The important 
point is how you will handle these problems and ap- 
proach these decisions. 

For example, there are always some difficulties in- 
volved in the transition from high school to college level 


work. College studies are more demanding as far as time 
is concerned. And, you will find that you have a lot 
more freedom as far as what classes you may take. Your 
class schedule will not be as compact as it was in high 
school. Your first class may be at 8:00 A.M. and your 
second class may not meet until the afternoon. 





By GARY R. ANDERSON, Dean of Men 
Arizona State University 
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You may be used to your teachers volunteering their 
help when you have difficulties in class. Although the 
instructors are willing to help, in college it will be your 
responsibility to take the initiative. Many professors do 
not take class attendance, so, again, learning becomes 
your responsibility. 

One of the first things you will notice about college is 
that there is an increased, almost frightening, amount of 
personal freedom. Your parents won't be there to prod 
you to study, and, again, it’s your responsibility. 

The key to success in study skills is the effective or- 
ganization of your time. Too many students approach 
their work as they would a lazy Saturday afternoon at 
the lake. Before they know it, a week is gone and noth- 
ing is accomplished. The mature student always plans 
ahead in terms of what he is going to do each day. You 
will soon find that seven o'clock in the evening is the 
most critical hour in the day for it is at this time you 
will decide whether to study or to play. Again, you will 
have to learn how to handle your new-found freedom. 

You will also find that college life isn’t all work and 
no play. There will be time for some outside activities for 
everyone. The problem, then, becomes which activities 
and how many. Since some universities have well over 
400 organized clubs or student groups, it is pretty easy 
for some students to become a so-called “activities” ma- 
jor. I have known students who have attempted to belong 
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College men and college women: 





What they like 
about each other 


When John arrived at the freshmen mixer, he was out- 
fitted perfectly. However, behind the madras coat and 
button-down collar was a person who was anxious and 
uneasy. He had come wanting to meet some girls, but 
inside him was the deep yearning to see an old familiar 
face. ‘ 

John was doing the right thing to make new acquaint- 
ances—he had gone to where the girls were. Yet another 
search was going on within him: Will these girls like me? 
Will I find the kind of gals I would like to date? Will the 
people here be different from my friends at home? It ac- 
tually seemed that John was doing more than looking 
for a girl; he was looking for the answers to these dis- 
turbing questions. 


For what are we looking in the opposite sex? 

Knowing the kind of person we want to be and what 
we like in the other sex are made difficult by the society 
in which we live. Television and popular magazines have 
imposed on us images of the man and woman that are 
nonsense and a fiction. We are led to believe that mas- 
culinity is represented by independence, strength, and 
vigor and by one who “knows the score.” In terms of the 
western, a man is one who dtaws fast, shoots straight, 
masters his environment, and is detached from social en- 
tanglements. Feminity is thought to be just the opposite, 
standing for dependence, weakness, helplessness, and 
attachment to home and community. Although most of 
these myths are as dead as the myth of white supremacy, 
we still have to struggle with these idealized stereotypes. 
It is only with emotional maturity that we find real peo- 
ple are not like we are made to believe. Then we are 
free to enjoy the other person as he really is—not be- 
cause he happens to fit into our pattern of a football 
hero, or she, of a campus queen. 

However, in college it is our responsibility to deter- 
mine with what kind of people we are going to associate 
—and the patterns are as numerous as the people. On 
the one hand, there are husband hunters, always looking 
for a mate. On the other hand (perhaps in an anxious 
male reaction), there are those who are out for a series 
of good times. Some make of dating a battle of the sexes, 
a chess game in real life. One player makes a move to 





By Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS M. JOHNSTON, JR. Mr. Johnston is Associate 
Secretary of North Carolina State College YMCA. 





“I knew she'd be right for him—she’s a typical future-family- 
oriented under-achiever.” —rrom THE BOOK, “THE EDUCATED WOMAN,” 
BY ANNE CLEVELAND WITH JEAN ANDERSON. COPYRIGHT © 1960 BY ANNE 
CLEVELAND AND JEAN ANDERSON. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF E. P 
DUTTON & CO., INC. 


test the other’s defenses, and the other player responds 
with a trade, a diversionary tactic, or a counter-offensive. 
Others make dating a relationship of integrity. Each is 
fair and honest with the other person, and the golden 
rule of “appropriateness” governs everything from man- 
ners to necking. 


We all want the same things 


Nothing helps dating more than to think of each other 
as wanting basically the same things. 

Each wants to be accepted as a person. No one likes 
to be a chameleon—to change with every new situation 
or to pretend that he is something that he is not. Neither 
does anyone like to be changed. Trying to remake the 
other person may be all right for the psychoanalyst, but 
it doesn’t work for a date. Nor does anyone like to be 
treated as an “object” or “thing” rather than a person. 
A date will not be happy when he is “used” to make you 
forget your frustrations, your disappointments, or your 
overdue assignments. Rather he or she as a person can 
help you understand yourself and also wants to be under- 
stood. 

Each wants to be able to grow as an individual. A 
boy who dates a girl because of her physical attractive- 
ness, her expensive clothes, or her erotic responsiveness 
is but using her as an extension of his own ego. A gal 
who dates a guy because of his campus prominence, his 
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Will | be liked? Will I be liked? Will | be liked? 


Being caught up in the excitement of arriving on campus, 
meeting new people, rushing off to orientation activities, 
and attending the first week of classes may give you little 
time to think beyond the demands and obligations of the 
present. Then almost suddenly, thoughts of family and 
close high school friends who, like yourself, are going to 
college flood your mind and at once you are awakened 
to the realization that your feeling important to someone 
else is vital to your own emotional make-up. It may be 
at this point in college, then, that you wish to better 
understand yourself, your needs, and to consider all as- 
pects of this complicated question—Will I be liked? 

Those of us who have been on the campus scene for 
a few years see student conformity in the fads and fash- 
ions such as hair coloring, haircuts, beards of various 
shapes and sizes, colorful clothing, and contorted dances 
like the “twist.” We are also quite aware of group influ- 
ence when we overhear students expressing thoughts and 
ideas with their own particular clichés. Students who go 
to extremes in attempting to satisfy their need of accept- 
ance and approval are especially sensitive to what they 
think will be valued by the group of their choice. Anx- 
iety to please, and fear of group censure, and loneliness 
are characteristics frequently describing the slavish con- 
formist. 

Groups of individuals differ from one end of the 
campus to the other. Some students move freely within 
a number of groups with openness and acceptance while 
satisfying a variety of their needs. On the other hand, 
there are groups with modes of behavior that are de- 
cidedly dissimilar to that of others which close avenues 
of communication to those outside their groups. When 





By ANN BISH 
The University of Buffalo 
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the members of these groups rigidly adhere to one way 
of life they may, indeed, draw impenetrable lines around 
themselves which often impede their present and future 
development. Groups of this type can be seen in resi- 
dence halls, along fraternity row, among commuters, 
within the class rooms and laboratories, or even in sports 
or student activities. 

This year a group of six students living in close pro- 
pinquity in a college residence hall serves to illustrate the 
effect of closed groups. They shared the same attitudes 
toward residence living; they saw little, if any, reason for 
being responsive to others on the corridor or for being 
responsible to anyone other than to themselves. So ab- 
sorbed were they in their own lives, their interests, and 
their immediate satisfactions that communication be- 
tween themselves and others was virtually ineffective, 
poor social relationships developed, and their academic 
achievement went downhill. 

This is not to suggest, however, that group influences 
are necessarily negative. On the contrary, the group that 
encourages individuality of its members, enhances an 
atmosphere of social growth, and adapts to the changing 
character of its members as well as the surrounding en- 
vironment may offer individuals more opportunities to- 
ward attaining their full potential than may otherwise be 
realized. 

You may ask now, can I maintain and develop a 
sense of personal identity and still relate effectively to 
campus groups? Some students through the years have 
developed an inner purpose, a sense of integrity, and 
sincerity with themselves and others. They seem to pos- 
sess a balance that gives them a certain equilibrium 
even if rejected by some groups and individuals. Edward 
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Why lam going tobe... 


A LAWYER 


Man is the human animal. He is conscious—conscious of 
himself and his fellow man and the universe which is his 
home. It is this capacity to be conscious, to think, which 
gives man humanity, which makes him more than just an 
animal. 

Yet consciousness can be possible only after social rela- 
tionships with other men. Several times a child has been 
discovered who has developed without intercourse with 
other humans, having been reared instead by animals or 
dumb mutes. In every such case, the child is human in 
physical appearance only; in other respects it is a wild ani- 
mal which, unless found at a very early age, cannot live in 
human society. Man, to be human, must be a social animal. 

As can be readily discerned, the key to man’s humanity, 
to his ability to be conscious, is communication. To live fully 
and creatively one must be free to communicate with others. 
An unimpeded communication is possible only in a social 
order created and maintained by law. Only where law en- 
ables men to live in a unity in which they can easily ex- 
change ideas and ideals can man progress. The isolated indi- 
vidual under the tyranny of chaos in an anarchistic society 
and the oppressed individual under the tyranny of a man 
or group which considers itself above the law in a totali- 
tarian state are equally deprived of their humanity. 

The lawyer’s work is communication. His job is to facili- 
tate intercourse, whether it be by resolving a quarrel be- 
tween two men involved in an accident, an employee and 
his boss, a married couple, a government and its citizens, or 
disagreeing nations. Whatever a lawyer is doing, by further- 
ing a social order based on law, he is involved in a crucial 
way in aiding human communications. By working at such 
a task, the lawyer is helping his fellow man to achieve a full 
and creative life and is thus realizing such a life for himself. 
To be able to help man to help himself is the primary reason 
why I am going to be a lawyer. MEL THRASH, Duke ‘61 


j #) A TEACHER 


It is very difficult to write about why I decided to teach 
without being trite. The phrase “joy of teaching” has be- 
come a cliché, and rightfully so, I think, because a teacher 
may more often find pain and frustration than joy. Yet 
everyone has probably had the thrill of seeing a person gain 
new insight and understanding. This momentary light will 
usually keep a teacher searching for the place where she 
may nourish another tiny flame. 

I was called to teach by the need for dedicated teachers, 
teachers who are willing to endure the pain because of the 
hope for joy. Sometimes I have envisioned myself inspiring 
my students—every student—with the desire to study and 
learn, and I have not been able to completely banish the 
cobweb of this dream. But I am beginning to see teaching, 
in the same way that I think one can see any other vocation, 
as an experience in living. The children who will be in my 
classes will form a large part of the people I shall meet 
during my lifetime, and I am going to try to meet each of 
them with love and understanding in the hope that the en- 
counter will be meaningful for both of us. 

FRANCES COOPER, Texas ‘62 


Mr A SOCIAL WORKER 


I want to be a social worker because I feel the need to have 
a purpose . . . because I find purpose in helping people 
. . . because social work challenges one to be responsible— 
for oneself and for others. It recognizes the need and the 
importance of man’s relationship with his fellow man. . . 
and because it is acknowledging and responding to the fact 
that society is responsible for itself. 

One of the most perplexing problems of our day is the 
overwhelming lack of individual commitment. Human be- 
ings have qualitative resources within themselves which are 
only lightly tapped. It is when we realize the human need 
to be committed to something believed worthy of our deep- 
est energy, our valuable time, and our skills and knowledge 
—when we wholeheartedly use ourselves—our lives become 
real, vibrant, and vital. 

It is in such a commitment to the fulfillment of individual 
development that I find purpose. It is in social work I find 
this conviction in action—an emotionally mature sensitivity 
not only to the needs of groups and individuals, but also to 
an honest direction and constructive fulfillment of those 
needs. Social workers aim to tap hidden resources in the in- 
dividual and group and encourage their use. 

A relationship based on understanding is essential for 
man. It is this potential to relate to each other, to respond 
to the life around us as well as within us that gives mean- 
ing to man. It is this constant discovery of human ability, 
this deepening insight in ourselves and others that gives my 
life purpose. Indeed, we are as the violet, half hidden by the 
mossy stone. It is towards this development of the individ- 
ual, towards this realization of society’s potential, towards 
this principle that I am committed as a future social worker. 

JEANINE ELLISON, Denver ‘62 


A DOCTOR 


The primary criterion which has to be followed when de- 
ciding upon a lifelong vocation is the satisfaction and pleas- 
ure received in its execution. The challenge and interesting 
nature of science combined with association with people has 
brought forth this feeling in me. Since the medical profession 
embodies these two fields, it is my goal to become a prac- 
ticing physician. 

The biological sciences, although seemingly stagnant and 
clear-cut to the outsider, is a field with many questions still 
to be answered. These problems will be solved by men who 
will spend many trying hours in the laboratory. Although 
through research I may never actively participate in the solu- 
tion to these problems, it would give me a strong feeling of 
satisfaction to comprehend the work of the past and to 
apply it successfully in the future. 

In my opinion, the best application of a long medical 
study is the direct aid to one’s fellow man. To me, there 
could be no reward producing greater satisfaction than the 
words, “Thank you, doctor.” The knowledge that one has 
helped to remove misery from a stricken person and to re- 
place it with a spark of hope and a desire for a happy life 
can not be surpassed. 

To find a profession in which a single facet of one’s in- 
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terest is satisfied can be considered as a basis for success. 
However, to combine two different interests such as science 
and the individual is my goal. This I feel can be attained 
through medicine. PETER G. TUTEUR, Johns Hopkins ‘62 


A MINISTER 


I finally turned off the television and went upstairs. My 
roommate was sleeping. I smoked another butt before slip- 
ping between the warm sheets. I couldn’t sleep. The picture 
stories of the eleven o’clock news occupied my thoughts. 
The “cold” war is warmed by another brushfire. Disarma- 
ment conference breaks up. Hundreds of half-Korean kids 
are homeless when fire destroys their orphanage in Seoul. 
African diplomat refused lunch in South and a home in the 
North. Hometown hoods jailed for “dragging” a busy turn- 
pike. “We were only having fun,” one said. 

I still couldn’t sleep. My roommate was crying! “What's 
the matter?” I asked. (I didn’t really have to—his best friend 
has recently been killed in an automobile accident and he 
was wrestling with the fear of death.) We talked until very 
late. When he finally dropped off to sleep, I found myself 
thinking of John Oliver Nelson’s definition of vocation: 
“Recognizing a need and having the equipment to meet it.” 
From the mysterious panorama of international politics to 
the crying of a fear-ridden roommate, the need stands out— 
to show God's love to all men. . . that they might have 
life, and have it more abundantly. I remembered Jesus’ ex- 
hortation: inasmuch as you have done it unto the 
least of these. .. . 

I thought of the forbidding challenge facing the Christian 
Church today. In a world fast coming of age, Christendom 
is a minority sect on the decline. It needs trained leadership, 
in quantity and quality, and in a hurry. “Present your bodies 
as a living sacrifice. z 

I reflected upon my decision to enter the ministry. The 
drama leading up to it had been repeated once more today. 
I prayed again my prayer, “Here am I, O Lord, send me.” 

I slept soundly. That night I dreamed that I once went 
into an examination with adequate preparation. 

JOHN D. PERRY, JR., Connecticut ‘62 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government is the machinery that keeps a nation alive. In 
these decades of challenge, the United States Government is 
the fly wheel of the entire Western civilization; its momentum 
provides that needed energy to help maintain international 
order. Because of the tremendous responsibility which rests 
upon our nation, we must meet the need for forceful and 
talented and creative leadership. Even more important than 
our international responsibilities are those on the domestic 
scene. We have obligations ranging from the protection of 
our borders to the provision for the general welfare of the 
citizenry. These must be met! Therefore, we are in need of 
responsible leadership to serve our fellow countrymen. 

To a student of social science, it becomes evident that a 
career in government is more than employment. It is, in- 
deed, service. Because of the challenge to America, those 
persons who operate in the area of politics or in the civil 
service must be dedicated individuals. They must be dedi- 
cated to the concepts of government by the people. They 
must be unselfish and ready to sacrifice for their fellow man. 
The essence of government service is to have something 
which you can offer as a genuine contribution to your 
society. 

There is another aspect of government which we have not 
examined. That is the appeal to the American spirit of ad- 
venture, politics. Certainly there is no other area of modern 
society which brings forth the imaginative talents of a man 
like politics. Politics is the struggle for power. In the busi- 
ness world, in the office, it is often disguised, but in open 
party conflict politics is stripped bare. It is often cruel, but 
always rewarding, and an exciting engagement which chal- 
lenges all the resources of an individual. Although politics 
is bitter, it still requires the dedication and service of its 
participants. 

Unfortunately, everyone that enters government is not 
dedicated or even talented; he may not be willing to serve. 
Our challenge is to meet the need of dedicated service to 
society to enable government to operate at its maximum 
efficiency. ARE YOU WILLING TO MEET THIS NEED? 

ROBERT FASIC, Ohio State ‘62 





in ages past, man labored in this place, 


Laying one stone upon another. And, 
on that, another. 


The task continued for so long a space 
That his own sons and their sons’ sons 


Toiled on. 


Partaking, now, 
bled, 


I breathe, “God bless you, Brother, for 


of grace from captives 


the words you leave in stone.” 


(Oh, Man-of-Now, what use, to bless 
the dead? 


He can no longer blessed or cursed be. 


Move on.) 
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Not so! Was ever benedictus vain? 

Perhaps, on such a brassy noon as this, 
one fettered slave, 

Hard-driven under sun and master's 
chain, 

On sudden impulse, raised his eyes to 
Thee, 

Unbound! 


“Before they ask, I answer,” speaks our 
God. 





By DOROTHY TANDROW. Mrs. Tandrow, teacher 
in a Lutheran school in Northridge, California, 
is an experienced free-lance writer. 


“Bless on. Thy prayer had found its 
mark, four thousand years ago.” 
Man prays. 1 AM, who formed man 
from the sod, 

Warms His hands, and blesses whom 
we bless. 

Pray on. 


Oh, Man-Not-Born, here is my gift to 
thee: 

Only one stone upon another, and on 
that, another. 

Word upon word, word upon word, 
they be. 

Oh, Man, if you would bless the dead, 
bless me. 

Bless me. 





You still have your head— 





Nothing to do but 


Think! 


A book appeared some time ago with the strange title: 
You Still Have Your Head. \t’s the unusual story of 
Franz Schoenberner who was struck from the rear by a 
total stranger and was paralyzed from the neck down. 
Since no brain injury resulted, this gentle, intelligent, 
persistent, and courageous man used his head for its 
proper purpose. He thought! The book is a record of 
his thoughts. 

He suffered little; blocks of wood don’t suffer—that’s 
what most of him had become. But he still had his head! 
He was curious. He could reason, reflect, and ponder. 

He could not read. All he could do was to think, so 
he used the library he had in his head. He thought 
through the books he had read. All these became grist 
for his mental mill. What his friends, doctors, and nurses 
did and said was absorbed greedily. His powers of ob- 
servation and perception were not abated. 

His book, the fruit of his thought when he had nothing 
to do but think, was completed after eighteen weeks and 
emerged. 

There are at least some similarities between his pre- 
dicament and ours. He had nothing to do but think! 
Thinking is our chief business! 

One cannot say that members of a college commu- 
nity have nothing to do but think, but there is one funda- 
mental, central reason for going to college—the intellec- 
tual reason. 

Colleges and universities ought to be the mind of the 
world. They ought to be places of sanity, places where 
men and women dedicate themselves to thinking for the 
glory of God, “places where ideas elevate, enlarge, shock, 
delight, stimulate, and liberate.” Here the “habitual vision 
of greatness” ought to lift us into larger being. 

There is, however, a disdain of thinking. It’s the spirit 
of the age. Schweitzer overstates this but makes us 
pointedly aware of our status. Man is an “altogether 
stunted being, because he makes no use of his capacity 
for thinking.” Man untrained to think is a distorted man! 

But it is true! 

Who wants to be a “brain”? Many a person on the 





By T. WAYNE REIMAN, Professor of Philosophy, Manchester College 


campus wants to be “the big MAN”; popularity still 
tickles our fancies; the clever guy who can cause a laugh 
every time—these are campus idols, but not the “brain.” 
Brains are for the birds! 

Some labor under the delusion that hard thinking may 
upset them or lead them away from God, the Bible, or a 
sound faith. So they steer clear of certain groups in the 
dorms or of courses or professors or programs where 
they will inevitably meet tough and critical questions. 

It seems, on the contrary, that hard thinking ought to 
lead us toward God, not away from him. The more we 
know that is true, the more we know about God, and the 
better off we are. If a thing is true, we ought not fear it. 
Rather we ought to fear the untrue and the unexamined. 
Any faith or church that fears the truth or runs away 
from it has little hope of winning the minds of intelligent 
men. 

The disdain of thinking has other dimensions. Halford 
Luccock reminds us of the worship of the “instant” 
which besets our culture. We have instant coffee, choco- 
late, oatmeal, rice, cereal, cake-mix, and brown-and- 
serve rolls. There are digests of this and that. The classics 
are reduced to capsule comic forms. “Literature, it is 
felt, should be reduced to a sausage mill, where every- 
thing comes out in short convenient lengths for the bene- 
fit of those to whom more than one page of print causes 
eyestrain.” 

There are many who are moved by the persuasive 
arguments of some of the popular preachers of our day 
who are probably read, seen, and heard more than any 
preachers in the history of Christendom. Thinking peo- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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ROBERT L. HEATH, Cal Tech ‘62 


“You don’t need to take this down be- 
cause it’s in the book.” . . . “All you 
need to do to pass this course is to read 
the book and get a ‘C’ in the final.” 
These are the statements of any pro- 
fessor’s talk that grate on my nerves. 
To me such statements produce a feel- 
ing of wasted time in the course. Why 
bother to work for an education in a 
university when just reading the book 
will produce the same results? 

To me a college education is just that. 
It’s more than just attending classes, 
doing problems, and reading the book. 
An individual could complete the above 
and not be, in the slightest, educated. 
Education is more than just erudition. 
It’s the intellectual stimulation of an 
education that gives the creative mind 
a push into development. To this a pro- 
fessor should add new material and il- 
luminate. He should partially confuse 
the student and then discuss this con- 
fusion with him. The books are nothing 
but water, sand, and gravel for the wall 
of true intellectual creativity, while the 
professer should be the concrete that 
bonds the sum total together. 


CHARLES R. LAWRENCE, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Brooklyn College 


I want students to be functionally lit- 
erate—able to read with comprehension 
and to express themselves clearly. 

I want them to desire learning for its 
own sake; although I welcome useful 
knowledge and find the student who 
“dares” me to teach him a challenge. 

In sociology and social science I ex- 
pect students to keep themselves in- 
formed by reading a good daily paper 
(e.g., the New York Times) and jour- 
nals of opinion (e.g., the Progressive.) 

I like students to be skeptical—of au- 
thorities, of “self-evident” truisms, of 
me. They should demand that I docu- 
ment or otherwise substantiate my “fac- 
tual” statements and, more important, 
that I be prepared to examine the as- 
sumptions underlying them. I shall 
make similar demands of them. 

I want students of varying talents, 
temperaments, and points of view—the 
sophisticated intellectual, the concerned 
activist, the would-be beatnik, the 
greasy grind, the young man on the 
make, the young lady who is hiding her 
light under a bushel (of mascara), and 
that priceless soul who doesn’t know 


PAM MENKE, Indiana ‘62 


The matter of the mind should be the 
first concern of any professor. He, in a 
sense, actually “minds” his students in 
that he has the vital potential of shaping 
their views and opinions. Ayn Rand 
makes the statement in The New Intel- 
lectual that “Man is the only living 
species who has to perceive reality— 
which means: to be conscious—by 
choice.” It is given to the professor to 
assist in the descriptions and interpreta- 
tions of the reality his students are per- 
ceiving. 

A professor—excited and well in- 
formed about his subject—can be dy- 
namic, moving in arousing a feeling of 
enthusiasm and sense of awareness in 
his students. New horizons can be 
opened, not only by physical but by in- 
tellectual powers. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put his finger on the quality I 
most like in a professor—the quality 
that sums up what I have been chatting 
about, that quality being—mental ex- 
ercise, mind-stretching: “Every once in 
a while a new idea so stretches the mind 
that it never again achieves its original 
proportions.” In this sense, a professor 


any better than to ask the question 
which seems simple on the surface but 
which often turns out to be most pro- 
found of all. 


ELEANOR HOAG, Associate Professor of English 
Kansas State College of Emporia 


I like students who give evidence of 
concern for: 


— future ability to serve mankind by 
giving maximum creative effort to class 
work, 


— parents by establishing a good aca- 
demic and social record (not necessarily 
making straight A’s or becoming extra- 
ordinarily popular), 


— fellow students by showing them un- 
failing generosity and courtesy in cur- 
ricular and co-curricular situations, 


— school by giving it their best in and 
out of class (this may include construc- 
tive criticism graciously delivered), 

— organizations by willingness to 
work, lead, follow, evaluate, and main- 
tain financially when appropriate, 

— self and future family by participat- 
ing in special events designed to enlarge 
spiritual, cultural, and esthetic horizons. 





can fulfill the meaning of his titlke—one 
who professes . . . one who clears the 
cloudy eyes and helps them to see the 
light in the void. 


RICHARD D. ALTER, Ohio Wesleyan ‘61 


The kind of professor I like is an indi- 
vidual who 


— is a scholar in his field—productive 
and alert to new ideas as well as 
important traditions, 


is a teacher and thinks of himself as 
one—prepares new material for 
each class, not relying on last year’s 
lectures or data, 


is excited by his subject and is able 
to transmit his enthusiasm to his 
students, 


is not easily distracted from the 
tasks of teaching and scholarship, 


is well informed about disciplines 
other than his own and can relate 
them to each other, 


is not isolated in classroom or study 
—takes an active part in the life of 
the community. 


GEORGE H. BALL, Professor of Religion 
Whitman College 


The kind of student I passionately love 
seems always to have four qualities: 
spunk and sparkle, sensitivity and skill. 
(If this is utopia, MR. INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
you may make the student good looking 
also, though my own decaying counte- 
nance robs me of the right to request 
this characteristic. ) 


® sPUNK: An independent mind, not 
concerned to reproduce the teacher's 
ideas, not afraid to take an unusual or 
minority view, and not assenting with- 
out conviction. 


® SPARKLE: Enthusiasm and excite- 
ment over ideas, meanings, the future, 
and one’s place in it. The inert glob is 
no more fun in the classroom than out 
of it. 


® SENSITIVITY: A student who looks 
for more in his study than what it can 
contribute to his private gain. I think 
that most American students will 
achieve the personal success they seek, 
and that this success will turn out to 
constitute their punishment. 


® sKILL: A student with the mind and 


HELEN HELDERMAN, Oklahoma State ‘62 


The kind of professor I like is one who 
encourages his students to think. 

A university should not be an assem- 
bly line where an 18-year-old is put in 
at one end and comes out a 22-year-old 
with 200 textbooks full of facts at the 
other. If the university is going to be 
an institution where a student may be- 
come informed with the facts and then 
put them into categories or draw con- 
clusions according to their value and 
nature, his professors must help him. 
The professor should introduce the stu- 
dent to as many logical alternatives as 
possible and permit the student to think 
his way clearly to his own conclusions. 


BLAIR DANZOLL, Wheaton (Mass.) ‘61 


Immediately the qualities sincerity, in- 
terest in one’s field, and the ability to 
communicate this interest to others, and 
a sense of humor come to mind in sum- 
ming up those qualities I have respected 
in professors over the past four years 
of vigorous academic life. 

Sincerity of purpose and method of 
the professor means that the student is 


the persistence to penetrate a field so 
that he can replace fear of it with a 
sense of being at home in it. 


In summary, I like the kind of stu- 
dent who will make me a better teacher. 


WILLIAM BENTSEN, Asst. Professor of 
Economics, Beloit College 


I like the kind of student who— 


not only reads, but studies, the 
reading assignment before coming to 


makes a note (written or men- 
tal) to himself of material that seems 
unclear, and then asks about it when 
the time comes. 


does not always agree with the 
textbook, or with me, and is willing to 
argue about it. (One of my favorite 
teachers once said, “The way to test 
your ideas is to take them into battle.” ) 


is willing to expose his ego 
now and then by telling me that he just 
is not following what I am trying to ex- 
plain. (No one else is either, probably, 
so the time is wasted due to everyone’s 
timidity.) 


assured of consideration and a steady 
relationship. 

Interest in one’s work provides the 
spark for the student to do independent, 
creative work on what otherwise might 
have been irrelevant and uninteresting. 

Finally, a sense of humor becomes 
the framework of comradeship and fun 
through which the trivial and the im- 
portant may be viewed. 


ROBERT S. DICKENS, Johns Hopkins ‘61 


Two processes are necessary in the uni- 
versity. The first is generally present in 
some form and is concerned with the 
accumulation of knowledge. The second 
is comparatively rare and is concerned 
with wisdom—molding facts into the- 
ories and applying them to life. 

To my mind, the ideal professor 
knows how to teach in both of these 
areas. He communicates'to his students 
the process by which he arrived at con- 
clusions as well as the conclusions them- 
selves. He gives a student three things: 
(1) the tools for answering questions, 
(2) questions to answer, and (3) the 
desire to formulate and answer his own 
questions. 


doesn’t stay up all night cram- 
ming or doing a paper, and then an- 
nounce how much he has suffered. 


FRANK A. LOEFFEL, Associate Professor of 
Agronomy, University of Kentucky 


I like a student who knows himself, 
who possesses definite goals, and real- 
izes why he is in college. 

Hopefully the student’s major con- 
cern in obtaining a college education is 
not merely to increase his earning abil- 
ity, but rather how he can better serve 
his fellow men. The student should pos- 
sess an inquiring attitude and should 
not be content merely to skirt the edges. 
He should be willing to work to the 
limit of his ability to gain knowledge 
possessing some depth. He should not 
be afraid to state his convictions if they 
do not conform to the popular or ma- 
jority opinion. The student should stress 
relationships and attempt in his course 
of study to relate isolated facts and 
opinions in a meaningful manner. A 
student’s major concern in my course 
should not be his grade, but how the 
presented subject matter relates to his 
achieving of his educational objectives. 
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“Since we live in an age of inno- 
vation, a practical education must 
prepare a man for work that does 
not yet exist and cannot yet be 
clearly defined. He must acquire 
basic tools of analysis, of expres- 
sion, of understanding.” 

PETER F. DRUCKER, 
LANDMARKS OF TOMORROW” 


‘The qualities essential to em- 
ployability and productivity are 
coming closer and closer to the 
characteristics that have long been 
attributed to the educated person.” 
—FRANCIS S. CHASE, DEAN, 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“The shrewd guess, the fertile hy- 

pothesis, the courageous leap to 

a tentative conclusion—these are 

the most valuable coins of the 

thinker at work, whatever his line 
of work.” 

JEROME S. BRUNER, 

PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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A major revolution is taking place in American educa- 
tion. This revolution is marked by two major changes: 
first, a new understanding of competence, and, secondly, 
a new appreciation of the importance of commitment to 
ideals. 

The accompanying quotations are examples of the new 
appreciation of our desperate need for the liberally edu- 
cated person. From time immemorial, the liberal arts 
education has been recognized as an ideal education for a 
rich personal life. However, it is only in recent years that 
the vocational and even survival value of a liberal educa- 
tion has become apparent to our practical-minded nation, 
which until recently was inclined to think almost exclu- 
sively in terms of training for earning a living. 

Even before Sputnik I, there was a growing public 
concern for higher academic quality and more solid in- 
tellectual achievement—a concern formerly the exclu- 
sive province of a minority of intellectuals. 

The second part of the revolution is in the area of 
commitment. The country has been spurred to a re- 
examination of its philosophy—and therefore of its edu- 
cational goals and methods—by the life and death strug- 
gle with Soviet communism and Red China. This war, 
whether cold or hot, obviously has manifold political, 
economic, and military aspects. Fundamentally, never- 
theless, it is a war of philosophies. Therefore, to the ex- 
tent that our concern is simply with political, economic, 
and military competence—and not with commitment to 





great ideals—we are losing to Marxism by default. For 
Marxists are utterly committed to dominating a godless 
universe in which there are no ultimate meanings beyond 
material things and naked power. 

There are many contrasts between the philosophy of 
communism and democracy, but the most fundamental is 
the antithesis between the doctrine of ultimate meaning- 
lessness and the faith in ultimate meaning. The commu- 
nists are convinced “life is a rusty gate swinging be- 
tween the two dark and empty abysses of birth and 
death.” On the coin of the realm we state the nation’s 
faith, “In God We Trust.” Expanded somewhat, our 
faith might be stated, “Life is a meaningful adventure— 
a privilege shared by all men as children of a loving 
Creator.” Or as Dr. Elton Trueblood says, “It is the 
conviction that both man and the world of nature are 
best understood as creatures of the Divine Mind who is 
accurately revealed in Jesus Christ.” 

In short, if we should be satisfied simply with an 
emphasis on intellectual and educational competence 
without an emphasis on philosophy and ideals, we shall 
have lost the war with communism. For the communists 
are certainly interested in educational and intellectual 
competence within the limits of their materialistic out- 
look. 

We need such competence in the framework of a 
passionate commitment to the deepest values in our cul- 
ture. In this time of stress and change, decisions must be 


made by leaders who have both intellectual breadth and 
depth of commitment. As the painter, the writer and the 
musician, in producing a work of art, make the intuitive 
jump from a reservoir of accumulated technique, so must 
our leaders, from a reserve of knowledge and sound 
values, be able to make wise choices which will shape a 
difficult and unknown future. 

A college should have a strong emphasis on a bal- 
anced educational program. The college that attempts 
to educate students broadly and deeply, to instill in them 
a vision of greatness, is necessary today. This is why the 
liberal arts are practical, for they supply a bedrock of 
philosophical values which enable men and women to 
make difficult decisions no matter what the winds of 
change. 

Members of the college community, students and fac- 
ulty alike, are part of a cultural, intellectual, and spiritual 
fellowship with a cosmopolitan outlook. They should 
strive to be a community of learners probing the deepest 
relationships of human values and knowledge. 

Higher education must make its definitive commitment 
to idealism and to a belief in the Eternal Spirit in con- 
trast to dialectical materialism or radical Marxism. It is 
also utterly opposed to the handmaiden of Marxism— 
the belief that all values are relative and derivative—that 
is, that they are relative to economic determinism and 
derived from mere physical reality. 

To translate the philosophy of materialism into every- 
day life we need but take three commonplace examples 
of value standards that are clearly materialistic—the 
monetary standard of values, the prestige standard, and 
the power standard—as though it were possible to 
measure a man’s worth by money, prestige, or power. 

A college or university should reject all of the mate- 
rialistic standards as utterly as it has ever since the day 
Dr. Joseph Ward, founding President of Yankton Col- 
lege, said in 1882, “If a college did nothing else in this 
Western land than, by its sharp contrast with eager haste 
for wealth and power, to show by its quiet, patient, long 
continued following of something that did not immediate- 
ly pay, that life had another and possibly a wiser inter- 
pretation, this result alone would justify all that is done 
to build it up. . . . What can be nobler than to found an 
institution that, by the simple force of its daily life, shall 
go out among the young and call each one to a higher life 
than he could have found without it!” 

The 1960's, like the 1880's, call for persons who are 
both tough-minded and warm-hearted, persons who are 
committed to the service of their fellow man in their 
daily work and in community life and who are not taken 
in by false values however cunningly they may be dis- 
guised. Higher education must continue striving to edu- 
cate and inspire such persons. 





By DR. ADRIAN RONDILEAU 
President, Yankton College 
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Campus types 


and 
Biblical characters 


A pillar of salt, a prodigal son, a dream of a ladder... 
what have these, and others, to do with a college Fresh- 
man? 


In the Biblical story of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Lot and his family received advance warning 
of the impending destruction. The warning came not from 
air-raid sirens or CIA information, but from the two 
men who had been sent to do the job. Warning Lot and 
his family not to look back, the men sent Lot’s family up 
into the hills. The desire to look back was too great for 
Lot’s wife, however. The Biblical writer puts it succinctly: 
“But Lot’s wife behind him looked back, and she became 
a pillar of salt.” She could not turn her back on the life 
she knew, and thus she became useless for the life about 
to be set before her. 

One of the difficulties facing college freshmen is that 
of too much “looking back” at high school experiences. 
In a situation of strange people, stranger customs, and the 
strangest expectations, the desire to look back is very 
strong. How neat it was to follow the high school football 
team because all the players were known. It was great 
to have been in the Senior Class play. How much more 
lenient the teachers were with homework. The gang in 
the church Youth Fellowship sure had fun. . . . And in 
thus looking back, some college freshmen turn into a 
pillar of salt. They are utterly useless in their present situ- 
ation of being college students. They are a monument or 
an interesting formation, but not much more. 


After having tricked his brother and deceived his 
father (with his mother’s help), Jacob thought it might 
be an appropriate time to visit his uncle in the north. 
Leaving home was not easy for him, and it was with 
some trepidation that he turned toward unknown and 
new experiences. If Lot’s wife had difficulty because she 
couldn’t leave her old ways and place of living, Jacob 
had difficulty because he didn’t know what to make of a 
new situation. Having turned his back on the familiar 
ways of home and friends, the prospect of turning toward 
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an unknown future of new faces and new places was 
formidable. 

Alone, the first night away from home, in strange 
surroundings and in a place new to him, Jacob slept. It 
was on this night that he dreamed of the ladder reaching 
out into space. It was this dream of “Jacob’s ladder” 
which culminated in God’s speaking to Jacob: “Behold, 
I am with you, and will keep you wherever you go. . . .” 
Waking from the dream, Jacob’s response was, “Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I did not know it.” 

Faced with the strange surroundings of a college cam- 
pus, a multitude of new people to meet, and unfamiliar 
patterns of life, some college students have difficulty 
realizing that they have not left God at home with all the 
other familiar experiences. There, God was somewhat 
easily fenced in by years of Sunday School classes (with 
badges for attendance but no tests to determine how 
much, or little, one might have learned); church attend- 
ance (with the family all sitting in approximately the 
same pew each week); the youth fellowship gang (which 
had so much food, fun, and fellowship and so little the- 
ology); and maybe even family devotions (or at least 
grace said before some meals, usually Sunday dinner, but 
especially when the minister was a guest.) 

A different order of worship, an unfamiliar pew in a 
strange church, a college chapel with a unique order of 
service, a university pastor or chaplain who does not 





By RUSSELL WIGFIELD, Assistant Chaplain Macalester College 





seem like a “minister”: all these are a nightmare to some 
students, and in them God does not seem present. On 
trips home over a weekend or a vacation, these students 
attend their home church and worship God there in the 
familiar surroundings. Unlike Jacob, some never wake 
up to the fact that God is with them in their new sur- 
roundings at college. Others wake up after a year or two 
at college and some after only a semester at college, and 
are able to say, “Surely, the Lord is in this place and | 
did not know it.” 


Jesus told the story of a young man who left home and 
in a short time had spent all his money in “loose living.” 
When he finally “came to himself,” he returned home to 
an accepting and understanding Father and an unsympa- 
thetic older brother. We know the depth of the religious 
dimensions of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and it 
need not be sketched out in detail here. Our comparison 
is with the Prodigal himself. There are some students 
who leave the “home of the academic life” for the loose 
living of too much bridge, movies, evenings at the cur- 
rent, popular “Green Mill” or Morey’s coffee breaks, 
study breaks, and the like. For some, freedom from par- 
ents and the comparative anonymity of the campus 
coupled with the lack of certain restrictions all add up to 
too much freedom. The self-discipline, which may never 
have been learned in high school, comes hard as it did 
for the Prodigal Son. Classes can always be attended next 
time, assignments can be done just before the test, and 
most professors will extend the deadline for papers . . . or 
so the hope is. Sometimes mid-semester grades help the 
prodigal “come to himself” and he “goes home” to the 
academic life, sometimes not. Sometimes academic proba- 
tion helps the prodigal “come to himself,” and he “goes 
home” to the academic life, sometimes not. Sometimes 
after academic probation has not helped the prodigal 
“come to himself,” the academic Dean is as forgiving as 
the Prodigal’s father in the parable. Most of the time, the 
academic Dean is not. 


“Now the boy Samuel continued to grow both in 
stature and in favor with the Lord and with men.” 

“And Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and 
in favor with God and men.” 

When Luke wrote his summary sentence of Jesus’ 
formative years, he must have been familiar with the 
Hebrew Scriptures. These words describing the growth 
of the boy Samuel and the boy Jesus also describe many 
college students. New worlds come into existence. The 
thrill of discovering on one’s own a book in the stacks in 


the library; the challenge of spreading several books over 
one’s desk to write a term paper; the thrill of finding the 
courage to ask a question or disagree with a brilliant 
professor in a classroom; the sleepless nights spent in 
preparing a speech for a debate tournament or a bill for 
a mock state legislature; the surprise of learning that the 
Bible can be approached intellectually, or that a “Y” or 
denominational group can be interested in much more 
than food, fun, and fellowship; the dorm bull session in 
which one must be able to “back up” some ideas which 
he has always “sort of taken for granted,” participation 
in sports, and many others are the experiences shared by 
many college students who “increase in wisdom, and in 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 

“And what more shall I say? For time would fail me 
to tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson . . . who. . . con- 
quered kingdoms, won strength out of weakness. . . .” 


And what more shall | say? For time would fail me to 
tell of Job who faced difficulties and problems which 
were completely unexpected by him. (How would you 
take it if in your junior year the doctor told you that you 
have malignant carcinoma?) Or of Isaiah, who after a 
particularly moving experience in the Temple, said to 
God, “Here I am. Send me.” (An athlete has responded 
to the call for teachers and he will be in East Africa this 
year.) Or of Amos who faced the superficiality of the 
accepted religious patterns and professional religious per- 
sons with the scathing denunciation of, “I hate, I despise 
your feasts, and I take no delight in your solemn assem- 
blies.” (Some students face serious opposition from fac- 
ulty and administration for their criticism of established 
patterns. ) 


It appears that we could classify and categorize col- 
lege students into these various types. That is too easy, 
because then we could be sure to classify ourselves and 
our friends with the “good guys” and anyone else with 
the “bad guys.” It’s too easy to say, “Yeah, that girl 
down the hall is just like Lot’s wife,” or “Those guys who 
rented the apartment sure live it up.” However, if we 
scratch the surface of our own selves a little, we might 
see the ways in which we are like Lot’s wife, or the 
Prodigal. If we internalize this a little, we can see some- 
thing of all of these tendencies in ourselves. If we can do 
this, we have already begun to grow in wisdom and if 
this can be continued we can, with Job, be sustained, not 
in a stoic resignation to life, but in the positive affirma- 
tion that God is . . . or, with Samuel and Jesus, in- 
crease in wisdom and in favor with God and man. 





Almighty God, who hast granted us place and part in 
this school, hallow to us now this hour, when we dedi- 
cate ourselves to the life and work to which thou hast 
here called us: 
That we may remember with gratitude the homes and 
schools from which we come: 

We ask thy presence, O God. 
That in this new life we may keep faith with those who 
have loved us and trusted us, and whose hopes follow 
us here: 

We ask thy presence, O God. 
That letting no man despise our youth, we may enter 
with good courage and constant purpose upon the tasks 
which await us: 

We ask thy presence, O God. 
From all sense of strangeness and loneliness and from 
the fear that we shall find no friends: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

From temptations that come suddenly, and from the sins 


God of all wisdom, thrust thou me into a lifelong quest 
of great ideas. 

Save me from easy contentment with small thoughts 
whose cost is little and whose rewards are slight. 

Stir within me some inward and holy passion for the 
mighty thoughts that, costing all, reward the soul with 
all. 

Through great books quicken me with the growing- 
pains of the mind. 

Teach me the thrill and the enlargement that are found 
in keeping pace with the great minds of the ages. 

Grant me a divine grace in the ability to ask questions, 
sharp questions that cut deep and divide truth from error. 

Spare me the inner defeat of easy answers. 

Enlarge me by the wisdom that has come down from 
my fathers. Grant me as well the courage to outgrow it 
as they outgrew what had come down to them. 

Cleanse me of small spites, purge my soul of puny 
hatreds, sweep my heart of paralyzing bitterness through 
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of an unguarded hour, which may mar a lifetime: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From neglect of the opportunities which are all about us, 
and from distrust of our power to meet the duties of each 
dawning day: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
That the example of wise and generous men, who have 
gone before us here, may save us from folly and self- 
indulgence : 
We ask thy presence, O God. 
Most especially that thou wouldst show to us and to all 
men the ways of peace in a day darkened with the shad- 
ows of wars: 
We ask thy presence, O God. 
And finally we pray that by thine aid we may keep, 
through all the changes of our life, the joy of a clear 
conscience. These things, and whatsoever else thou seest 
needful and right for us, we ask in the name of Christ, 
whom not having seen we love. AMEN 


the ennobling power of great ideas. 


In the name of him who is the truth. AMEN 


We give thee thanks, O God, for the harvest of knowl- 
edge, patiently gathered over long years by on-going gen- 
erations of scholars, and now laid up for the needs of 
mankind in our universities and colleges. For the increas- 
ing mastery of special skills, for victory over ills which 
man has suffered through his ignorance, for confidence 
in the reliable order of nature, for the wisdom which long 
experience adds to much learning, for ever-new light fall- 
ing on old mysteries, as for all the joys of our part and 
portion in man’s unconquerable mind: we give thee 
thanks. AMEN 





From “The Student Prayerbook,” Edited and written by a Haddam 
House committee under the chairmanship of John Oliver Nelson, for 
personal and group devotion. New York: Association Press, 1960. 
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ple, however, are embarrassed by their easy answers to 
mighty problems. Such men are anti-intellectual. Their 
confident trust in the knowledge which they possess re- 
veals little humility. One sees in them no deep wrestlings 
of the soul or the intellecutal struggles of Paul, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Wesley, or Pascal. 

One cannot read Augustine's Confessions or his City 
of God without recognizing a deep lust for learning. He 
wants to know! He ponders, weighs, goes at a matter in 
one way and then backs away and tries another ap- 
proach; he soliloquizes; he prays and talks aloud to God. 
How different are the confident affirmative statements of 
certain men in our day. They exude assurance. Few if 
any of their sentences ever end with question marks. 

It appears that an atmosphere prevails today which 
is in essential contradiction to the central purposes of 
higher education, so that the intellectual task of the col- 
lege is all but engulfed by the co-curricular and numerous 
anti-intellectual emphases. Perhaps diplomat George 
Kennan overstates it but one finds grounds to agree 
with his statement that: “I can think of few countries in 
the world where the artist, the writer, the composer or the 
thinker is held in such general low esteem as he is here 
in our country.” 

In books one meets Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, 
Copernicus, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Pascal, Kant, 
Boswell, Augustine, Aquinas, Hegel, Darwin, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, James, and a host of others. Any casual 
examination reveals that these volumes address them- 
selves to tremendous issues—the ultimate questions of 
mankind. Here is a “great conversation” that has been 
going on for twenty-five centuries by discerning men and 
women who represent many points of view. The books 











comprise a sort of dialogue. Each book was written in 
reaction or response to some answer to life’s ultimate 
questions. 

The great books of the Western world have no intro- 
ductions. They are here themselves. They are studied 
because of the refinement of phrase, precise language, 
spirit of openness, willingness to leave nothing un- 
examined, and the great ideas contained in them. They 
hold before us the “habitual vision of greatness.” We are 
tied to the commonplace most of our days and for most 
of the day. Great books will be difficult to read. White- 
head says: “Whenever a good book is written of real 
educational worth . . . some reviewer will say it will be 
difficult to teach from it. . . . It it were easy it ought to 
be burned; for it cannot be education.” 

All great books are over our heads. Most of them are 
difficult. We never fully comprehend them; they do con- 
fuse us. Students and teachers will look for introductions 
and evaluations of them. Students ask for interpretations 
so they can understand them and so that they may avoid 
the painful process of thoughtful struggle. 

Since life’s ulimate questions are seldom answered 
with once-for-all finality, the dialogue must continue! 
Let no muzzling conformity or lethargy shut off the 
“great conversation” in our day. Timeless and timely 
issues stare out at us from every crevice of our anxious 
existence. There are no easy answers. 

What is the relation of might to right? Is there any 
correlation between size and prestige? What does it mean 
to be our “brother’s keeper” in a day such as ours? Is 
Karl Barth right in arguing that the chief issue facing 
Christendom today is its equivocal answer to thermo- 
nuclear warfare? What is responsible living in a world 
revolution? What is important to know in the Twentieth 
Century amidst an immeasurable and constantly acceler- 
ating increase of knowledge? And every thoughtful stu- 
dent must ask how the knowledge in one discipline is 
related to the knowledge in another discipline, and how 
both kinds of knowledge are related to Truth which is 
somehow One? 

Recent national elections and the UN afford us ring- 
side seats at some momentous debates. Great as these 
and the dialogues in Parliament and Congress have been, 
they are no substitute for the Great Conversation which 
ought to characterize every dormitory, classroom, and 
commons. 

The classics are time proven, but let us not be con- 
sumed with the past. College ought to afford at least a 
minimal meeting with some giants of the Twentieth 
Century: Schweitzer, Tillich, Buber, Einstein, Toynbee, 
Camus, Eliot, and Niebuhr. 

Great books and great conversations will not solve all 
of our problems, but they will shed light on them, and we 
desperately need all we can get. They will help us to: 
(1) acquire a vast body of knowledge, (2) establish 
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50-Book Paperback Library 


Charles Dickens and Hemingway. Adam Smith, Karl Marx, 
and John Maynard Keynes. Philosophy in a New Key. 
Madame Bovary. 

The row of paperback books on the college student's desk 
marks a sweeping change in the buying and reading habits 
on the campus. Time was when books bought for a class 
were sold at the end of the term to finance purchases for the 
next term. Now, used books are seldom for sale—they are 
paperbacks that have been read, underscored, and kept for 
future use. 

Books continue to be the major blocks with which an edu- 
cation is built. They endure timelessly to be read and reread. 
Skillful use of the college library and campus bookstore is 
an integral part of the educational process. With the new 


economics 
STAGES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH—A NON- 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. By W. W. 
Rostow. Cambridge University. 
WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS. By Robert L. 
Heilbroner. Simon & Schuster. 


education 

THE AIMS OF EDUCATION. By Alfred 
North Whitehead. New American. 

THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM, and 
THE SCHOOL AND sociETy. By John 
Dewey. Introduction by Leonard Car- 
michael. Phoenix. 

EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS. By 
Ashley Montagu. Evergreen. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
in OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers zun. Anchor. 


a sound and relevant preparation for 
the tasks of Christian ministry in the 


TEACHER IN AMERICA. By Jacques Bar- 


fiction 


availability of books made possible by the paperback publish- 
ing revolution a student can begin to build his own library 
easily and quickly, even with a limited budget. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is convinced that books are more 
than assigned classroom reading. Books, we feel, should be 
read because of their intrinsic value. We have invited a num- 
ber of competent scholars (listed below) to recommend books 
which they feel a Freshman ought to become acquainted 
with as a part of his basic education. It is not assumed that 
any student will buy and read all of these volumes. It is 
hoped, however, that this list may be a guide to the student 
—an alley for exploration. 

Here then is the INTERCOLLEGIAN’s 1961 recommended 
Fifty-Book Paperback Library. Good reading. 


history and politics 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE PRAIRIE YEARS 
AND THE WAR YEARS. By Carl Sand- 
burg. 3 vols. Dell. 

AGE OF REFORM. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Vintage. 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By Clinton 
Rossiter. New American. 

GOALS FOR AMERICANS: THE REPORT OF 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON NA- 
TIONAL GOALS. By Henry M. Wriston, 
Chmn. of Commission on National 
Goals, American Assembly of Co- 
lumbia University. Spectrum. 
HISTORY OF ROME. Moses Hadas, ed. 
Anchor. 

PURITAN MIND. By Herbert W. Schnei- 
der. Ann Arbor. 


philosophy 
GREAT DIALOGUES OF PLATO. W. H. D. 
Rouse, tr. New American. 
SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Alfred North Whitehead. New 
American. 


contemporary world 

* the local pastorate 
* Christian education 
* the chaplaincy 


* home and overseas missions 


Oberlin’s advantages include 
* a distinguished faculty 
generous scholarship aid 


a wide variety of work 
opportunities 


unusual spiritual and cultural 
resources 


For catalogue and other information 
write 


Dean Roger Hazelton 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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BREAD AND WINE. By Ignazio Silone. 
New American. 

THE CATCHER IN THE RYE. By J. D. 
Salinger. New American. 
INTRUDER IN THE DUST. By 
Faulkner. New American. 
LORD JIM. By Joseph Conrad. Bantam. 
THE SUN ALSO RISES. By Ernest Heming- 

way. Scribner's. 


William 


fine arts 

EUGENE O'NEILL: THE MAN AND HIS 
PLAYS. By Barrett H. Clark. Dover. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By J. M. Richards. Pen- 
guin. 

MEANING IN THE VISUAL ARTS. By Er- 
win Panofsky. Anchor. 

NO EXIT, AND THREE OTHER PLAYS. By 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Vintage. 

PLEASURES OF MUSIC. Jacques Barzun, 
ed. Compass. 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Will 
Durant. Pocket Books. 

THE UNDISCOVERED SELF. By Carl G. 
Jung. New American. 

WILL TO BELIEVE AND HUMAN IMMOR- 
TALITY. By William James. Dover. 


poetry 

IMMORTAL POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Oscar Williams, ed. Wash- 
ington Square. 

A POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST'S 
POEMS. Louis Untermeyer, ed. Wash- 
ington Square. 

POCKET BOOK OF VERSE. M. E. Speare, 
ed. Washington Square. 

POCKET BOOK OF MODERN VERSE: ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN POETRY OF THE 
LAST HUNDRED YEARS, FROM WALT 
WHITMAN TO DYLAN THOMAS. Wash- 
ington Square. 
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Demanded by 


college 

students 

across the land... 
these 

outstanding 
paperbacks from... 


THE COLLEGE 

OUTLINE SERIES 

Since their beginning in 1931, 
these famous digests have been 
indispensable to college students. 
Over 140 authoritative, up-to- 
date aids to independent home 
study and review. 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


Self-help books on popular sub- 
jects including leisure-time 
activities. Topics presented in 
clear, non-technical language; no 
scholastic preparation required. 


THE AMERICAN 
AUTHORS AND 
CRITICS SERIES 


Book-length introductions to the 
individual American writers 
most read in college today. Each 
written by an authority on the 
subject. 


UNIVERSITY PAPERBACKS 
Reprints and originals of dis- 
tinguished works in literature 
and the humanities, philosophy, 
and history. A series of superior 
quality in every respect. 


“U" BOOKS 


The important works of Dos- 
toevsky, Freud, Russell, Engels, 
Lenin, Coue launch this new in- 
expensively priced series. Hand- 
some format, with facsimile au- 
tograph and a brief introduction 
to the work. 


Use this page as a check 


list... Make your selections 


... Take or send to your 
bookstore or to 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

105 Fifth Ave., Dept. IN-9, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


For advisors and students 


[] COLLEGE ENTRANCE COUNSELOR 


How to choose, prepare for, get into, and pay 
for the right college—with career guides, 
scholarship guide, and complete directories 
for 2,000 four-year and two-year colleges. 
“Wonderful book . . . all relevant data in one 
complete source.”—Paut J]. Hawkins, North 
High School, Torrance, Calif. “An excellent 


timesaver for the busy counselor . . . Con- 
gratulations.” — AnrHuR J. PEeLuso, Fulton 
High School, Fulton, N. Y. “Any student 
planning post school training should be ex- 
posed to it.”— Perer S$. MAttetr, Bellows 
Free Academy, St. Albans, Vt. 413 pages. 

Paper $3.50 


[] COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


More test and study material than any other 
book of its kind. Tests include a full range of 
the latest Aptitude Tests, Achievement Tests, 
Special Entrance Exams, and Competitive 
Scholarship Exams. “Best book of its type on 
the market.” — Caro.ine I. Evans, Madison 


High School, Madison, N.J.“A must for every 
college-bound student.” — James J. Mans, 
Ireton High School, lreton, O. “Best vocabu- 
lary treatment that I have seen.” — CHARLES 
D. Wortuincton, Pleasantville, N. J. 305 
pages. Paper $1.95 


NOBLE 


Selected from more than 195 Barnes & Noble educational paperback 


titles 


[] AMERICAN HISTORY AT A GLANCE 
(EH) 


[] ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY, New- 
ly revised 6th edition. 8 COLORS! 


BARNES & NOBLE WORLD ATLAS 
(EH) 


GENERAL BIOLOGY (COS) 


FIRST YEAR COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 
(COS) 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF CHESS 
(EH) 


ENGINEERING DESCRIPTIVE GEOM- 
ETRY (COS) 


ENGINEERING DRAWING (COS) 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR (COS) 


GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Beowulf to Chaucer (COS) 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1500-1848 
(COS) 


FORM AND MEANING IN DRAMA, 
Kitto (UP) 


FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS (EH) 


PLANE GEOMETRY PROBLEMS WITH 
SOLUTIONS (COS) 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS (EH) 


Please send books checked. Enclosed is $ 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (AC) 
LATIN: Introductory Course (COS) 


A MODERN ELEMENTARY LOGIC, 
Stebbing (UP) 


MOLDERS OF THE MODERN MIND, 
Downs (UP) 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC (COS) 
PHYSICS (COS) 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY (COS) 

T. S. Eliot's THE SACRED WOOD (UP) $1.25 


THE BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOV- 
ERY (EH) $1.75 
OUTLINES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
(COS) $1.25 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS (EH) $1.95 


SPEECH (COS) $1.50 


STATISTICAL METHODS (COS) $1.75 


THE UNITED STATES TO 1865 (COS) $1.25 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION TO 1500 


(COS) $1.95 


THOMAS WOLFE (AC) 


cover cost of books plus 10¢ per book for postage and handling. 


0 Please send complete paperback list. 














TWO BOOKS 
TELL YOU HOW 
YOU CAN GO ABROAD 
TO STUDY 


STUDY ABROAD 


Many provide funds for 
Americans to study abroad. This book 
lists over 100,000 scholarships and fel- 
lowships at leading universities through- 
out the world 


countries 


Its 820 pages cover op- 
portunities in a wide variety of sub- 
jects, lasting from two weeks to eight 
years. It lists organizations that offer 
advice and practical help. Its classifica- 
tion system aids you to find all details 
Compiled and published by the 
Nations Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 


Only $3.00 


easily 
United Educational, 


Paris 


VACATIONS ABROAD 


Plan your holiday study program now! 
This handy guide tells you all you need 
to know about vacation courses, sum- 
mer schools, 


youth 


seminars, study 


summer 


tours, 
hostels and camps— 


even financial assistance—in over 65 
countries. 190 pages of information on 
&59 institutions and organizations, with 
advice on how to use this book effec- 
tively and references to other publica- 
Published by UNESCO, Paris. 


Only $1.25 


trons 


And here's a book to take along 


THE U.S.A. ANSWERS 


At last—a 
facts about 


question-answer guide to 
Based on 1,800 
people of other 
American Exhibition at 
Moscow in 1959 and on data supplied 


by an IBM electronic computer. Gives 


America. 
asked by 
nations at the 


questions 


a perfect brush-up course so you can 
spread the American story accurately 
to students and friends overseas. 


Convenient paperbound edition $2.50 


Permanent clothbound edition $5.00 


ORDER ALL THREE BOOKS TODAY 
From: 
THE UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


Enciose payment 


r money order for 


postpaid delivery 





50-Book Paperback Library 
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psychology and personal relations 
THE ART OF DATING. By Duvall and 
Johnson. Pocket Books. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY: SIX MOD- 
ERN APPROACHES. J. L. McCarey, ed. 
Evergreen. 
SEX AND MARRIAGE. By Allan Fromme. 
Barnes & Noble. 


religion 
CONSCIENCE ON CAMPUS. By 
Beach. Association. 


Waldo 


GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK. 
L. Calhoun. Reflection. 
HOW PROTESTANTS DIFFER FROM RO- 
MAN CATHOLICS. By Stanley I. Stuber. 
Reflection. 

LIFE IS COMMITMENT. By J. H. Oldham. 
Reflection. 


By Robert 


THE RELIGIONS OF MAN. By 
Smith. New American. 
[HE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE BIBLE. 


By Bernhard W. Anderson. Reflec- 
tion. 


Huston 


science 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH (rev. ed.). 
By George Gamow. New American. 








welcome to Chicago’s 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 
COFFEE SHOP 


CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Rates beginning at $2.70 
Special Rates to Groups 
Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Phone (Area Code 312) 922-3183 
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NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD. By Sir 
Arthur Eddington. Ann Arbor. 

THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE. By 
Herbert Butterfield. Macmillan. 
SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Alfred North Whitehead. New Amer- 

ican. 


social change 

CULTURAL PATTERNS AND TECHNICAL 
CHANGE. By Margaret Mead. New 
American. 

ORGANIZATION MAN. By 
Whyte, Jr. Anchor. 

PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, JEW. By Will 
Herberg. Anchor. 

PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CAPITALISM. By Max Weber. Scrib- 
ner’s. 


William H. 


world affairs 

CAUSES OF WORLD WAR It. By C. Wright 
Mills. Ballantine. 

THE NATURE OF THE NON-WESTERN 
WORLD. By Vera Micheles Dean. New 
American. 

WORLD CRISIS AND AMERICAN RESPONSI- 


BILITY. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Reflec- 
tion. 


These faculty members assisted THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN in the compilation of the 
50-Book Paperback Library: 


John Anderson (Lewis and Clark), Har- 
vard Arnason (Guggenheim Museum, New 
York), Frank Badgley (University of 
Washington), /rwin Berg (Louisiana State), 
Robert O. Blood (Michigan), Carl T. 
Brehm (Michigan State), Russell M. 
Cooper (U. of South Florida), Tom F. 
Driver (Union Seminary), S. M. Duvall 
(George Williams), Edward T. Eddy 
(Chatham), Glenn W. Fisher (North Da- 
kota State), Dale B. Harris (Penn State), 
Harold Hodgkinson (Simmons), Eleanor 
Hoag (Kansas State), Paul Holmer 
(Yale), Ruth Jewson (Nat. Council on 
Family Life), Ernest W. Lefevre (Johns 
Hopkins), Gordon Lippitt (George Wash- 
ington), Walter W. McMahon (Illinois), 
John Maguire (Wesleyan), Lester Mil- 
brath (Northwestern), Robert Mildram 
(Tennesee Wesleyan), Paul Nagel (East- 
ern Kentucky), Lee Norvelle (Indiana), 
Paul E. Pfuetze (Vassar), Philip Phenix 
(Columbia), Robert C. Rathburn (Minne- 
sota), Ira De A. Reid (Haverford), Mary 
Edith Runyan (Elmira), Roger Shaw 
(Kent), Chad Walsh (Beloit), Ben Wille- 
ford (Bucknell), Harvey Young (Emory). 





What they like about each other 
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new sports car, or his fraternity mem- 
bership is but using him for her own 
pleasure. Such relationships are bound 
to end in frustration because each of us 
wants to feel we are enriched by our 
time spent together. 

Each wants to know that the other 
person is being genuine and sincere. 
There is no surer way to lose a friend 
than to give him a “line”; facades are 
Strange in that they always show 
through. The deepest relationships occur 
when we can be ourselves, throwing 
away the masks which we sometimes 


wear and discovering the joy of being 
able to give of ourselves to the other 
person. Perhaps this is the kind of thing 
to which Jesus was referring when he 
said, “He that saves his life will lose it, 
but he that loses his life for my sake 
and the Gospel’s will find it.” 

What do we like in a date? We like 
the same things in others that we like 
for ourselves. If we can learn to put 
ourselves in the other person’s place to 
imagine how he is feeling about a situa- 
tion, we have not only found a key to 
satisfying dating but the cement of a 
happy marriage. 


Clean, comfortable and reasonable accommodations 
for male students, clubs, teams, administrators and 
groups in the heart of midtown New York, close to 
all transportation and nearby Empire State Build- 
ing. All conveniences, cafeteria, coffee shop, tailor, 
laundry, barber shop, TV room, tours, etc. Booklet 1. 
Rates: Single Rooms $2.50-$2.60; Double Rooms $4-$4.20 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE Y.M.C.A. 
356 West 34th St, New York, N.Y. OXford 5-5133 (nr. Penn Sta.) 








terms— 


noteworthy.” 
How to achieve this? 


arts, adventure, humor. 


more interesting to others. 





STUDYING TO BECOME A SPECIALIST? 


Of course. 


But not the kind in this daffy definition? 

“SPECIALIST—One who learns more and more about less and 
less until finally he knows practically everything 
about almost nothing.” 

No, not that. Rather, a SPECIALIST who is special in Webster’s 


“SPECIALIST—Distinguished by 
Mix regularly with your special studies the daily delight of read- 
ing The Reader’s Digest. Keep up with all the other worlds besides 


your own special one—the worlds of science, religion, history, the 


It’s the way to lead a life more interesting to yourself; to make you 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE > 


unusual quality, 


uncommon, 


NEW YORK 











FOR RELIGIOUS 
DISCUSSION 


New APEX Reprints 


God and Man 


Hersert H. FARMER 


This dynamic approach to the dis- 
tinctive Christian teaching about 
God and his relationship to men 
provides badly needed answers to 
some of modern man’s most per 
plexing problems. 

208 pages, paper, $1.25 


Jeremiah 
EvcMer A. LESLIE 


“In this very readable and often 
inspiring interpretation of the book 
of the prophet Jeremiah, Professor 
Leslie has effectively combined 
technical understanding of his sub- 
ject matter with personal appre- 
ciation. 

—Chicago Theological 
Seminary Register 
352 pages, paper, $2.25 


An Ancient 
Mariner 


BERNARD MARTIN 


A biography of John Newton, 
who after an astonishing series of 
adventures, including being a slave, 
then a slave trader, was converted 
to Christianity. He became a 
Christian minister who contribut- 
ed significantly to the abolition of 
the slave trade. Abridged. 

240 pages, paper, $1.25 


Persecution in the 
Early Church 


Herspert WorKMAN 


A deeply moving record of the 
sufferings of the early Christians 
for their faith. The scholarship 
and accuracy are an impressive tes- 
timony to the historical truths and 
factors of the early Christian 
situation. Abridged. 

160 pages, paper, $1.25 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON PRESS 











Will | be liked? John has developed some of the social niceties—compli- 
mentary, good natured, proficient in remembering names 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 . P ° - os org ° 
and in expressing his views. But his interest in people 
and his motives for participating in campus activities 
seemed shallow and artificial. While at first his success 
He drew a circle that shut me out— was certain, students soon recognized his self-centered- 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. ness and became critical of him and his scope of influ- 
But Love and I had the wit to win: ence waned. 
We crew a circle that took him ia! You might also meet some students who find their ful- 
Jean W., president of a residence hall, reflected this _fillment in pursuing creative interests without the com- 
spirit when she commented, “If you really care about _panionship of others and yet can feel comfortable within 
people, you'll make an effort to know them. And as you _a group situation. Conversely, there will be others who 
get to know them, you'll discover things you like as well compulsively seek social relationships, may even be re- 
as things you won't like. But if there are things you don’t jected, and are at a loss in a solitary situation. 
like it shouldn’t make the difference between liking and 
disliking a person. After all, there may be something 
someone won't like about me and I certainly hope he will 
see more to me than just my faults!” A genuine interest 
in others and a recognition of the value of another indi- 


challenge of overcoming rejection: 


In reality the direction of your life is dependent upon 
your prevailing motivations, the strength of your past 
learning, and the degree of insight gleaned from previous 
experiences. How well you understand and accept your- 
self, how well you understand your environment and the 
vidual are characteristics which Jean possesses and which forces within it, and how well you manage to resolve any 
tend to give us an understanding of why she is liked by _ conflict between yourself and your environment rests with 
her peers. Jean understands herself and has developed you. The choices are yours. Will it be conformity, group 
self-acceptance. She sees both her positive features and pressures, superficial social niceties on the one hand? 
her negative ones and she does not allow herself to be —_— Will it be inner purpose, integrity, courage of your con- 
“defeated” by her inadequacies. As she feels comfortable _victions on the other? Will it be a creative interplay be- 
—not smug—with herself, she transmits this feeling of tween these, reacting to positive group influences without 
inner security to others. serious compromise to one’s self? The answers are within 

Contrasted to Jean, we might think for a moment of _ yourself as you continually come to grips with the multi- 
another student, John T., president of a student activity. ple phases of the question—Will I be liked? 








When you | Think! | GO 


come to CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


habits of discriminating judgment, and WITH 
NEW YORK (3) develop a perspective or world view Cou G 
Stay at the YWCA that will help us to pull the many J RA E 


facets of our lives and learning into a 
(for permanent and transient guests) coherent whole. John and Dorathea 


pa : . | Crawford 
We make no brief for mere intellec- 


OU tualism. It may be sterile, cold, and ter- 
TATHAM HOUSE ~ a 2 "as do plead f Waar kinds of courage 
138 East 38th Street, New York 16 ERRY SETOQM. WS SO puene for respon 


ae Bart, d ed in daily life? 
sibility in intellectual matters. God gave oS Y aons nn antics 
LAURA SPELMAN RESIDENCE us gray-matter. He wants us to use it. escape all anxiety? . . . 


We are called, as a Christian commu- Can you be youthful yet 
nity engaged in the pursuit of truth, to | still mature at heart? .. . 
dedicate our minds to the glory of God, | What truly undergirds your 

STUDIO CLUB to think his thoughts, to reflect and faith in God? A practicing 
210 East 77th Street, New York 21 ponder, to traverse all paths that lead to psychologist and his edito- 
Truth and hence to God. rial wife give helpful guid- 


MORGAN HALL | ance to young persons 
There is more to do than to think in through better self-under- 


a college community, but when we ne- | standing and analysis. 
—_— glect our intellectual task we miss our | $2.95 at bookstores 

For reservations and additional infor- — for being. Colleges and univer- 

mation, write to the residence of your sities are called to be the mind of the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


choice. world, and it is a high calling under Philadelphia, Pa. 
God. 


840 Eighth Avenue, New York 19 


132 East 45th Street, New York 17 
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What can happen to me this year? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


to the band, run for student govern- 
ment office, join a fraternity, participate 
in drama workshops, serve on countless 
committees, and, lastly, study. And, in 
fact, they studied last. It’s your job to 
find out whether you’re a one-activity 
person, two-activity person, or perhaps 
a three-activity person. Very few per- 
sons are in this latter category. 


In my counseling at the University, I 
find that one of the most common 
problems a student has is deciding on a 
life’s vocation. Since there are well over 
30,000 different jobs in the United 
States alone, this can get to be an over- 
powering problem. If you haven't de- 
cided whether to become a doctor, law- 
yer, or the proverbial Indian Chief, 
there is no need to push the “panic 
button.” You will find that most new 
college students have not made a firm 
vocational choice. In fact, your college 
years are the time when your vocation- 
al interest will mature and develop 
materially. 





activities 
and 
educational 
travel! 


Hostel trips by bike, foot, rail and 
station wagon to North and South 
America, Mexico, Europe and 
Japan. 

4 weeks to 2 months. 
Co-ed sponsored groups of ten. 
All inclusive prices from $170-$1325. 


Leadership opportunities (including 
training scholarships) available for 
qualified applicants. 


Write for Folder A-7. 


A nonprofit organization in our 28th 
year. 
American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
14 West 8th Street, 
New York 11, New York 








When looking ahead to the world of 
work, keep these four points in mind: 


1. Your interests; 

2. your abilities and talents; 

3. your personality or tempera- 
ment; and 

4. the job opportunities in your 
chosen field. 


If these four points are all on the 
plus side, you have in all probability 
made a sound vocational decision. Many 
new students, I find, are reluctant to 
seek help or advice whether it be a voca- 
tional or personal problem. It should be 
remembered that there are any number 
of persons on your campus who are 
willing to listen and help. 


YOUR ACADEMIC ADVISER: He is a 
person who can help you plan your 
complete program. Over-all academic 
planning is more important than you 
might imagine. I have met many college 
seniors who have to stay on an extra 
semester because of a course they neg- 
lected to take their freshman or soph- 
omore year. 


” YOUR RELIGIOUS ADVISER: Your col- 
lege years are a time to strengthen and 
examine your faith. Opportunities for 
guidance here are unlimited. 


” YOUR HEALTH SERVICE AND COUN- 
SELING CENTER STAFF: Here you will 
find competent and trained professional 
people who are willing to help in medi- 
cal and general problem areas. 


” THERE ARE MANY OTHER PERSONS, 
SUCH AS PROFESSORS, DEANS (they aren’t 
nearly as gruff as they look), etc., who 
can be of help and guidance to you. It 
is, again, your responsibility to seek 
them out. 


Every college freshman, from Stan- 
ford to M.LT., will face problems and 
difficult decisions his first year on 
campus. Without exception, these prob- 
lems can be handled, and decisions 
made, with a mature approach. 





CHURCH WOMEN and ORGAN- 
IZATIONS wishing to make money, 
write for Free Catalogue! 


Phillips, Box 18 
Shermans Dale, Pa. 











for worship that refreshes 


the big new multi-purpose 
treasury of prayer and 
worship materials 


Resources 
for’ 
Worship 

5 y i 


RESOURCES 


FOR 
woRSHIF \ 
=~ \\ 


amos * — 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


“By far the finest guide to private and 
public worship for youth that is now 
available.”—-Rev. Harold Wiley Freer. 
Leaders can quickly find here just the 
reading, prayer or other devotional 
material they want for any occasion. 


$4.95 


The Student 
Prayerbook 


edited by 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON, 
and a committee of students and 
student leaders from many denomi- 
nations. 

Puts into handy form more than 250 
prayers and litanies for personal medi- 
tation or group worship related to 
daily campus living, to vocations and 
careers, to church and world. “De- 
serves to be one of the most widely 
used volumes of this generation.”— 
Concern $2.00 


What's the full meaning of to- 
day's sit-ins and ride-ins in the 
South in terms of justice, law, and 
the Sermon on the Mount? 


CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS and 
the SIT-IN 


by 
PAUL RAMSEY 


Professor Ramsey, who has made the 
relation of law and theology his spe- 
cial study, makes clear the guiding 
principles behind the daily news stories 
of new tactics for racial justice. Here 
are the materials you'll need to under- 
stand one of today’s most challenging 
dilemmas. $2.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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One of the marks of an educated person is his knowledge informed and to reach mature judgments. This list of 
of what is happening in the world and his evaluation of — suggested magazines has been recommended by advisers 
events and history. Magazines can provide a way to keep _— and staff members of Student YMCA’s and YWCA’s. 


© Tops in the list is The Reporter, for tion, and Time. If Time is the only 
high level reporting. Other news one you have read, try balancing 
sources are New Republic, The Na- your news sources and your news 





Was 


taught to 
aie 


believe... = 


No doubt some of your pet theories:are being pushed around in 
the ferment of college life. Perhaps you're puzzled by unfamiliar 
and challenging new philosophies. Or scientific riddles that nibble 
at your faith. Here, in two campus-oriented books, are new sources 
of understanding, forceful answers to your secret questioning. 


CHRIST-CENTERED BOOKS FOR THE CAMPUS 


Meditations for College Students 

By Deffner, Fields, Goerss, and Wessling. These 91 
devotions come right from the campus. Topics 
include: “The Slide Rule of Greatness” “Why am I 
in College Anyway?” “Manhana Morality” “That's- 
All-There-Is-There-Ain’t-No-More-Ism.” $2.75 


Modern Science in the Christian Life 

By John W. Klotz. Explores ethical and moral issues 
raised by modern science: population explosion, 
automation, radiation dangers, others. Topics 
include: “Modern Biology and Medicine” “Anti- 
Scientific Trends and Attitudes,” $1.75 


At your 
book 


= ( oncordia 


See Concordia ads in TIME magazine PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE « 3558 S. JEFFERSON « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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evaluation by reading the others. 


In the religious field are The Chris- 
tian Century, Christianity and Crisis, 
and two student religious journals, 
motive, and The Intercollegian. Check 
all four of these in your library if 
you are not familiar with them. 


In a special category goes the Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times, 
regarded as the country’s best news- 
paper. Most college libraries receive 
it. 

If you want to read some of the best 
essays and articles being published 
anywhere in the United States, read 
Harper's, The Atlantic Monthly, and 
Saturday Review. 


Scientific American is understandable 
to the unscientific mind and is a re- 
sponsible journal. The New Yorker 
specializes in essays, profiles on per- 
sonalities, cartoons, and humor. 
Commonweal is a Roman Catholic 
magazine of opinion. Esquire con- 
tinues to publish stories of merit. 


There are hundreds of magazines 
published, some good and some hard- 
ly worth their paper. Start your 
Freshman year by learning about 
the reliable sources of fact and opin- 
ion. Thirty minutes per day in the 
periodical section of your campus 
library will keep you informed. 








Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 


In New York City 


ROOMS thot are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 
able beds. Coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates $2.50-$2.60 single; $4.00-$4.20 double. 
Send for folder 1. 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 


356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N. Y. 
Tel: Oxford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 











GRAND CENTRAL YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
437 ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 


Complete Health Service Department 
Send for Folder “I” 

















